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level of needed support, whether from the government or from the absent parent.
It is clear that the parent who contributes only money should carry a larger share of the financial burden, even if the earnings of father and mother are equal. In fact, it is still the mother who is the single parent in the overwhelming majority of cases. She also is likely to earn less, particularly if she was not in the labor market full time during her marriage. Better estimates of the value of household time could make a contribution to the determination of the appropriate amount of alimony and child support. Also important is the search for better ways to enforce the payments.
An April 1979 survey of child support, alimony, and property settlements by the Commerce and Health and Human Services departments (see Bureau of the Census, 1980c), showed that 28 percent of the 7.1 million mothers of children with no father present were living below the poverty line. Only about 50 percent of these 7.1 million mothers were supposed to receive child support in 1978. Of these women, 49 percent received the full amount that they were due, 23 percent received less than the full amount, and 28 percent received no payment at all. Among women who were supposed to receive child support, the poverty rate was 17 percent. However, even if they had been able to collect the full amount owed, the number who were poor would not have decreased significantly (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1980). Thus, although better enforcement of child support would be of help, it is clear that it would solve only a small part of the problem.
Most important therefore is further research on the means of increasing women's earning capacity, so that they and their children would not be so heavily dependent on either government or ex-husbands. Ross and Sawhill (1975) report that in the mid-1970s welfare benefits for a family of four approximated the amount earned by working full time year-round at minimum wage. When, in addition, the value of food stamps, subsidized medical care, and so forth is considered, women (especially those with large families) would have to be able to earn substantially more before it would pay for them to enter the labor market.
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